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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
600 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Ele- 
mentary School Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


~~ Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NON-SALARIED SERVICE AND LIVING ENDOWMENT 


J. HARVEY CAIN! 


In November 1939, an article? was published under the 
above title in the National Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, which later was reprinted and distributed by the 
American Council on Education. The purpose of the pres- 
ent article is to review what has happened in the past two 
decades and to bring the reader up-to-date concerning cur- 
rent information on the subject. 


In 1932, the United States Office of Education began 
to collect information concerning non-salaried services as 
an item of income, although valuable studies had been made 
before then by other educational authorities. In the first 
year a little more than $5,000,000 was reported. In the year 
1956, the last year for which data are available, the total 
rose to approximately $32,500,000. Of the latter figure, 
about 92 per cent was reported by institutions under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church. The balance in- 
cludes sums reported by Protestant and Jewish as well as 
public institutions. 

Non-salaried service is defined by Dr. Lloyd Morey, 
President Emeritus of the University of Illinois, as “that 
rendered to an institution for which compensation is not 
paid, but which service should be recognized in accounts 
and reports at a fair value in accordance with the amount 
paid for such service in institutions where cash compen- 
sation prevails.” 

The term, “living endowment,” represents the theoret- 
ical principal sum of money which would have to be raised 


*Formerly Director of the Financial Advisory Service for the 
American Council on Education, 1936-40; chief financial officer of the 
Board of Higher Education of New York City, 1942-56; now Con- 
sultant on College Finance, Washington, D. C. 

*A joint article by J. Harvey Cain and Henry G. Badger. 
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and invested in order to earn an annual sum sufficient to 
pay the salaries of the staff of a church-related college at 
current rates being paid by comparable institutions in the 
same area. 

The National Committee on Preparation of a Manual 
on College and University Business Administration states: 
“The statement of expenditures should include the esti- 
mated value of contributed services, and these values 
should be reported in the appropriate expenditure accounts. 
An amount equal to the total of the contributed services 
included in the statement of expenditures may appear in 
the statement of income. This item should be designated 
contributed services, and should appear as a separate item 
in the income statement. In reporting such income, how- 
ever, a deduction should be made for payments to the 
religious order with respect to such services, maintenance 
costs, and personal expenses which are not ordinarily ex- 
penses of educational institutions.’ 


Rev. Charles Aziere, O0.S.B., states: “The problem of 
salaries in the Catholic school is inextricably bound up with 
the twofold nature of the Catholic institution. Perhaps 
in the great majority of cases there are no salaries paid 
at all, or, at most, a very limited number paid to lay 
teachers. In the place of salaried professors, the Catholic 
institution mans its teaching staff with members of an 
affiliated religious society or community, the members of 
which contribute their services either to the school or other 
fields of activity in which the society might be engaged, 
without personal remuneration other than that of a non- 
monetary nature. Any income resulting from such activ- 
ities is turned over to the society. Hence, the services of 
the teaching body of a Catholic educational institution 
partake of the nature of endowment income or gift from 
the religious society, which stands to the Catholic college 
in much the same relationship as does the commonwealth 


* National Committee on Preparation of a Manual on College and 
University Business oo ar College and University Business 
Pee tae (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 

> P- 
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to the state university. The entire religious community 
is, in a sense, an endowment of the college, providing the 
resources by which the college is founded and operated.’”* 


In all Catholic institutions the problem of salaries is not 
the same. In some of the larger institutions there is a large 
body of lay teachers, who are on a salary schedule fairly 
comparable with other colleges and universities. In others 
there are only a few lay teachers, and the religious are 
paid no cash salary at all. The religious are supported 
and given collegiate training by the order if they have not 
completed their college work by the time they become mem- 
bers of the community. If they are college graduates when 
they enter the order, they are given postgraduate work at 
its expense. In some institutions diocesan priests receive 
teaching salaries which belong to them as personal income; 
priests and sisters of religious orders receive salaries which 
they turn over to the community. Often the religious com- 
munity has a separate building or occupies part of a build- 
ing on the campus. The community is responsible for all 
the expenses of operating the building and for the main- 
tenance and education of the various members for duty in 
a neighboring college or perhaps one in another state. It 
is a situation which does not lend itself to any simplifi- 
cation in accounting or stewardship. If all the members 
of the community, year in and year out, devoted themselves 
entirely to carrying on the activities of the college next 
door, it would be a simple matter to allocate the annual 
cost of operating the community house to the salaries of 
those who serve the college. However, the activities and 
interests of a religious community are much broader than 
that. 


It is possible in the above situation that, if the entire 
cost of operating the community was prorated to teaching 
salaries, the aggregate cost to the college would be much 
less than comparable teaching salaries in the open market. 
It is also possible that costs would be more when all the 


“The National Benedictine Educational Association Bulletin, XVI 
(December, 1933), p. 31. 
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factors of housing, feeding and educating the religious 
family are taken into consideration. It is believed that a 
more equitable appraisal of the college operating costs for 
the purpose of reporting contributed service would be ar- 
rived at by assigning each teacher a salary based on his 
education, ability, teaching experience and similar qualifi- 
cations. This could be done in one of several ways: (1) 
by using the same salary scale paid by the college to its 
lay teachers, especially where there is a large lay faculty; 
(2) by using a salary scale paid by neighboring colleges 
of similar size and comparable curriculum; (3) by using 
the salary studies compiled by the United States Office of 
Education, showing schedules by different sizes and types 
of institutions in different regions of the country.5 


In outlining this plan it is not our intention to suggest 
that colleges artificially inflate their salary schedules to 
compare with institutions out of their class. If a college has 
a group of lay teachers who are paid salaries below the 
scale with which the college is making comparison, it would, 
of course, be very misleading to place the religious teachers 
on a much higher scale, all other factors such as education, 
training and experience being equal. 


One of the first questions that may occur to the reader 
is: “Why should this service be reported at all?” It has 
been found necessary and desirable in order to make more 
intelligible the comparison of finances between institutions. 
It makes it possible for accrediting associations to prepare 
valid comparisons of operating statements of similar insti- 
tutions. It gives recognition and acknowledgment to the 
loyal and efficient services of a large body of teachers and 
other employees. 


We shall briefly review some of the questions which 
have been asked and the answers which time and usage 
seem to have found acceptable. 


1. Do you think contributed services should be reported 


*Higher Education Planning Management Data 1957-1958, Circu- 
lar No. 517, United States Office of Education (now being revised 
for 1958- 1959). 
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by Catholic institutions only, by all church-related colleges 
and universities, or by these and by publicly-controlled 
institutions as well? 


The great majority of answers stated that all institu- 
tions should be asked to report non-salaried services if 
they cared to do so. An important principle, which seems 
to have considerable weight with the accrediting associa- 
tions, is the value of continuity resulting from the organi- 
zation which furnishes the funds or the teachers, and, 
therefore, the stability of the contributed services as found 
in the religious orders of the Catholic Church. This holds 
true, of course, of the financial support furnished by Prot- 
estant bodies. 


2. If reported, should contributed service include only 
administrative officers and instructional personnel, or all 
who work without salary? 


The unanimous opinion and general practice seems to 


be that all persons who work without a salary should be 
included. 


3. How should salary schedules (for determining value 
of this service) be arrived at? 


Salary schedules for planning and management data 
have been compiled by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, covering different types and sizes of institutions in 
different regions of the country. These may be used as 
a guide. Also helpful are the schedules actually used by 
the institutions for paying salaries of lay teachers, and 
salary schedules of neighboring institutions. 


4, Should an institution which operates on a nominal 
salary basis report as non-salaried service the difference 
between this salary and a real competitive salary? In other 
words, should a college try to recognize the difference be- 
tween actual salaries in schools operating on a missionary 
basis and the salaries of similar institutions operating on 
a cash basis? 


* Ibid. 
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The preferable treatment would be to evaluate the con- 
tributed services on the basis of the salaries being paid by 
other institutions in the region. In the case of those insti- 
tutions which have a large staff of lay teachers, not mem- 
bers of the religious community, who are paid on a salary 
scale competitive with the general market, we think it would 
be best to use this scale in evaluating the contributed 
salaries. 


One college treasurer states: “We evaluate the services 
of each priest in accordance with the average cash salary 
paid to laymen in each of the four college ranks: instruc- 
tor, assistant professor, associate professor and full pro- 
fessor. In the case of administrative officers, we take cash 
salaries paid to similar officers in comparable colleges in 
our area. From these computations we deduct the cash 
stipend actually paid to each of the priests plus the value 
of board and room furnished to them.” 


5. Should non-salaried service be capitalized and carried 
as living endowment on the balance sheet or as a footnote 
on the balance sheet? 


The general opinion seems to be “No.” These would 
be fictitious entries subject to the fluctuations in the cost 
of money or earnings on the endowment fund. It would 
be an erroneous interpretation of the generally accepted 
meaning of endowment. Contributed service is not fixed 
as to amount; it may be increased, decreased, or abolished 
entirely. Past experience indicates that it is more likely 
to increase in the foreseeable future. On the other hand, 
there is no guarantee that endowment fund income will 
always increase. Accrediting associations are now placing 
more emphasis on stable income. If the contributed income 
is shown on the income statement, it is an easy matter to 
calculate at going money rates the estimated principal of 
endowment required to earn a stated rate. It may even be 
shown as a footnote on the balance sheet, but most college 
officers feel this would serve no useful purpose. 


6. In making reports to public bodies, accrediting as- 
sociations and in answering questionnaires which call for 
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the amount of endowment, should “living endowment” be 
given? 


No. Most of these questionnaires are directed toward 
obtaining the amount of money donated to the institution 
and invested in bonds, stocks, real estate, mortgages, and 
other investments, which earn an income to finance the 
purposes for which the money was given. If the amount 
reported represents “living endowment,” it should be clearly 
indicated. 


It is impossible to present a true picture of the oper- 
ations of a college without including an accounting for the 
salaries of religious teachers comparable to the salaries 
paid to the lay teachers on the staff. Often there is the 
mistaken idea that the service of a religious teacher in- 
volves no cost, and therefore students can be added, often 
at part tuition or no tuition at all, because of the impression 
that the teaching services of the religious cost nothing. 


The record of the teachers on which an amount for 
contributed services is based should be full and complete 
for accurate reporting from year to year, although it is 
not required by any government agency. The reporting 
will have much more validity and the results will be more 
highly regarded by accrediting agencies if a complete and 
accurate official list is prepared giving the names, official 
titles, degrees, number of years of teaching and other ex- 
perience, annual salary assigned (with reference to source 
from which calculated), less detailed allowances for board, 
room, clothing and other expenses, and arriving at an 
amount of the cash equivalent of the contributed services. 
When essential information is lacking the figures give a 
very erroneous impression when interpreted by state sur- 
veys and accrediting associations. The officers and teachers 
should be graded according to their education, experience 
and professional competence. The expenditures should be 
charged to separate accounts entitled “Contributed serv- 
ices” under the generally accepted categories of: (a) Gener- 
al administration and general expense; (b) Instruction and 
departmental research; (c) Extension and public services; 
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(d) Libraries; (e) Operation and maintenance of physical 
plant; (f) Organized research separately budgeted or ac- 
counted for; and (g) Organized activities related to in- 
structional departments.‘ Obviously, accounts which do not 
apply should be omitted. The total of these should be 
included in the total of educational and general expense. 
This sum total should also be shown as a contribution from 
the religious community or order under educational and 
general income. Similarly, employees in the auxiliary en- 
terprises should be carried in both income and expenditure 
accounts representing “contributed services.” In this way 
the contributed services are reflected in the operating ac- 
counts of the institutions without affecting the actual cash 
statements. 


Religious colleges possess a vast reservoir of highly 
competent teachers and other personnel. If care were taken 
to assess each one according to his or her professional 
ability, we are sure the true picture would throw a much 
more favorable light on the whole situation. It is more 
than likely that the sums now being reported represent 
substantially less than the actual value of services rendered 
based on current rates of pay. It is not meant to imply 
that educational expenditures must necessarily correlate 
with educational excellence, but it is suggested that many 
of the sums reported have been too modest. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


We have found a wide interest in the reporting 2f con- 
tributed services and have received many inquiries as to 
the procedures being followed and those which should be 
followed. There is a general feeling among educators that, 
although the end product of an institution cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars, it serves a very useful purpose to compare 
patterns. We have limited information on the methods 
actually used to calculate the services reported, but we are 
sure there is no agreement on any one best method. We 


‘National Committee on Preparation of a Manual on College and 
University Business Administration, op. cit., p. 70. 
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did make a sample inquiry of a number of persons who 
we thought might have knowledge and interest in the prob- 
lems, and we would welcome the receipt of any points of 
view that might have escaped us. 


The principal problem, as we see it, is to evaluate teach- 
ing, administrative and other services rendered, mainly in 
Church-related institutions, and to state them in dollars 
according to current rates of pay. If valid comparisons are 
to be made, we believe the salary assigned should be the 
same as that which would be paid to a person of like quali- 
fications and experience, hired by an institution located in 
the same territory, of approximately the same enrollment 
and offering a similar curriculum. The amount of salary 
assigned would represent a contributed salary. It is true 
that the order which sponsors the college may provide a 
teacher with room, board, clothing, education, travel, pocket 
money, and all the necessities the lay teacher would have 
to pay out of his salary (fringe benefits ordinarily would 
go to both). Therefore, the religious community, even 
though it does not pay a cash salary in addition, is really 
making a contribution which should be evaluated on the 
basis of what the individual teacher could demand on the 
open market. If the community can furnish teachers at 
bargain rates, which we doubt if all factors are included, 
that should not be the determining figure. What is really 
being contributed is the service of a properly trained and 
well-qualified person at a “going” rate of pay, neither too 
high nor too low, and that is of paramount importance. 





PRINCIPIIS OBSTA! 
REv. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R.! 


The late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in speaking to 
members of the International Congress of Blood Trans- 
fusion on September 5, 1958, urged publicity for modern 
medical knowledge about hereditary factors producing de- 
fective children, so that couples can “put themselves on 
guard against terrible accidents.” He cited as an example 
the advice provided by the Dight Institute for Human 
Genetics at the University of Minnesota. Doctor Sheldon 
Reed, Director of the Dight Institute, claims * that it was 
the Italian translation of his book 2 that aroused the great 
interest on the part of His Holiness and led to his two 
subsequent speeches on human genetics. 

Again quoting the Associated Press, the Holy Father 
said as follows: “Better informed of problems posed by 
genetics and of the gravity of certain hereditary diseases, 
men of today, more than in the past, have the task of 
making these developments known, to keep themselves and 
others from numerous physical and moral difficulties.” 
Couples are supplied with information, “leaving to them 
the responsibility of decision” whether to have children. 
(A list of counseling centers for human heredity in the 
United States can be found in the 1958 edition of Catholic 
Facilities for Exceptional Children in the United States.)*® 
The adoption of children, total continence and the use of 
the Ogino-Knaus (rhythm) method are permissible solu- 
tions to the problem of hereditary blood disease. What is 
not permitted, the Holy Father stated, is artificial insemi- 
nation, direct sterilization or contraception. 


A hereditary factor that affects about 85 per cent of 


*Associate Secretary, Special Education Department, National 
Catholic Educational Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

* Letter to Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., from Doctor Sheldon 
Reed, September 238, 1958. 

+ eldon C. Reed, Counseling in Medical Genetics (Philadelphia: 
W. Saunders Company, 1955). 

i Guthalie ~~ for Exceptional Children in the United States 
(Washington, D. C.: Special Education Department, National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, 1958). 


16 
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the white population, and a slightly higher proportion of 
the non-white, is the Rh factor, which derives its name 
from the fact that it was first discovered in Rhesus mon- 
keys in 1940.4 The remaining 15 per cent who do not 
possess this factor are termed Rh-negative. Complications 
arise when the foetus is Rh-positive and the mother is 
Rh-negative. Babies afflicted with this condition may be 
stillborn, abnormal or die shortly after birth. The Holy 
Father mentioned that married couples who become aware 
that they are faced with this problem should realize that 
it is not sufficient to render a marriage invalid. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


With the turn of the century and the advent of the 
Stanford-Binet tests, educators became aware of “individ- 
ual differences” and special education was born. Today 
over 12.7 per cent of all children of school age are “‘excep- 
tional.” “Exceptional” is an umbrella-like term that em- 
braces all deviates from the idiot up to and including the 
gifted child. There are five million exceptional children in 
the United States today and over a million and a half of 
them are Catholics. Catholic educators have done an excep- 
tional job for normal children. They are now doing a 
normal job for exceptional children. Over fifteen areas of 
exceptionality are being cared for in Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools. The greatest growth in the field of 
special education in Catholic education has been the estab- 
lishment of day classes in some parochial schools through- 
out the United States for educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren (50-75 IQ) and blind children. Fifty-seven day 
classes in parochial schools are now caring for a small 
number of mentally retarded Catholic children who require 
a special class and a specially trained teacher. Our philos- 
ophy in this area is to have all groups of exceptional chil- 
dren associate as much as possible with normal children 


1947} M. Louttit, Clinical Psychology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
947), p. 183. 

® Catholic Facilities for Exceptional Children in the United States 
(Washington, D. C.: Special Education Department, NCEA, 1958). 
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in the regular school situation either in integrated or 
special classes. 


GREAT PROGRESS IN MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Giant strides have been made in eliminating some 
phases of exceptionality. Silver nitrate has been applied 
to the eyes of the newborn for many years in order to pre- 
vent purulent conjunctivitis. Until Crede’s discovery this 
was one of the most common causes of blindness. The 
recent scourge of blindness called “retrolental fibroplasia” 
has been checked by administering the proper amount of 
oxygen to premature babies of low birth weight.’ 


Some years ago German measles ran a violent course in 
Australia.’ The following year produced a large number of 
blinded, deafened and abnormal children.® Dr. McAlister 
Gregg discovered that practically every mother who had 
German measles during the first or second month of preg- 
nancy had an abnormal child. 


In recent years the use of the Salk vaccine has come to 
the forefront.1° Through the inoculation of all children 
under five years of age with this vaccine, many crippling 
conditions can be prevented. Another discovery made in 
the past few years is that with proper care and good medi- 
cal advice, thus preventing stress during pregnancy, such 
deformities as cleft palate and harelip might be avoided. 
Even with all these discoveries, however, much more 
remains to be done in the area of prevention. 


GOD WILLS PHYSICAL EVILS: GOD PERMITS MORAL EVILS 


We now know that there are over seventy causes of 
mental retardation. Heredity is no longer looked upon as 
the sole cause of malformations. Galton was reluctant to 


®° Winifred Hathaway, Education and Health of the —~ Seeing 
Child (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), p 
7L. A. Pennington and Irwin A. Berg, An Introduction to Clinical 
Psychology (New York: Ronald Press, 1954), p. 320. 
°N. E. Murray. “Deafness Following Maternal Rubella” Medical 
Journal (Australia, 1949), I, pp. 126-80. 
® Pennington, op. cit., p. 323. 
*” Pennington, op. cit., p. 331. 
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concede the role of Mendelian heredity in mental disorders 
of any kind.'! From the time of Goddard, the genetics of 
familial mental defect became intimately and emotionally 
involved in the controversy over heredity and environment 
or nature versus nurture.’? The nature-nurture controversy 
is commonly resolved with the statement that heredity sets 
a ceiling on a person’s possible attainment, and his environ- 
ment determines how much of his capacity he will use. 
“Differences between occupations in average intelligence 
levels and in prestige ranking have been established beyond 
the possibility of any argument.” 1° 


Parents today know that God wills physical evils and 
that God permits moral evils. We have a free will and are 
responsible for our actions. For reasons unknown to us, 
some children have been robbed by God of the full use of 
their faculties and are sent into this world to perform 
some work which no other creature could perform. Thirty 
out of every thousand children are mentally retarded. 
Twenty-five of them are educable with an approximate IQ 
of 50 to 75 and many of this group are now attending day 
classes in parochial schools. Four out of the thirty are 
trainable and could attend nurseries in charge of Catholic 
Charities. One out of the thirty has to be placed in an 
institution. 

Cretinism is caused by the atrophy or functional inac- 
tivity of the thyroid gland. An X-ray of the mother’s pelvis 
in the first trimester might cause microcephaly in her child. 
In 1909, Shuttleworth attributed Mongolism to maternal 
reproductive exhaustion.14 Modern studies show that the 
maternal age effect is indeed great. According to Dr. Doug- 
las P. Murphy, who traced the family histories of all fatally 
malformed babies born in Philadelphia during a five-year 
period, the Mongolian idiot with oriental-looking eyes, 


“ F, Galton, Hereditary Genius (London: Macmillan, 1869). 

“Gordon W. Allport, Personality (New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1954), p. 106. 

*Leona E. Tyler, The Psychology of Human Differences (New 
York: Sigh et mee di 1956), p. 323. 


G. Shuttleworth, “Mongolian Imbecility,” British Medical 
Journal, II (1909), 661-65. 
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broad face, flat or stubby nose is likely to be the offspring 
of older women nearing the end of their child-bearing 
years. Many textbooks overrate “Virus Encephalitis” as 
a cause of mental defect, according to Dr. Harold Bourne.” 


CURE FOR MENTAL RETARDATION ? 


A very important discovery which might lead to the 
elimination of the Mongolian idiot should certainly warrant 
an experimental trial in all of our Catholic hospitals. Dr. 
Stanley W. Wright made a survey of urinary amino acids. 
It was discovered that Beta-aminoisobutyric Acid (BAIB) 
was found in excessive concentrations in specimens ob- 
tained from children with Mongolism. Mongoloids as a 
group excrete increased amounts of this amino acid as com- 
pared with normal children and other non-Mongoloid men- 
tal defectives. The cause of the chemical reaction was 
found by Doctor Folling to be Phenylpyruvic Acid. Diets 
deficient in this amino acid were given to the patients; as a 
result, a number of investigators have succeeded in restor- 
ing their patients to chemical balance.1* Whether this diet 
can prevent mental retardation is not yet certain, but there 
is a great deal of optimism. It seems that the gene can 
affect the brain only by means of the blood stream. If the 
diet normalizes the blood chemistry, it should prevent 
brain injury.” 


Medical research has been greatly aided by the federal 
government in its search for preventive measures to elimi- 
nate maladjustments. By June 30, 1958, the Cooperative 
Research Program of the United States Office of Education 
had obligated a total of $6,500,000 for 133 research proj- 


* Dr. Harold Bourne, “Does Virus Encephalitis Cause Mental De- 
ong American Journal of Mental Deficiency (July, 1956), pp. 198- 

7 * Stanley W. Wright, M.D., “The Excretion of Beta-Aminoisobuty- 
ric Acid in Normal, Mongoloid and non-Mongoloid Mentally Defective 
vege oe American Journal of Mental Deficiency (January, 1957), 
pp. -34, 

“W. E. Knox and D. Y. Hsia, “Pathogenic Problems in Phenylke- 
tonuria,” American Journal of Medicine, XXII (1957), 687-702. 
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ects in 32 states, Alaska and the District of Columbia. Six 
noteworthy programs are:'§ 


Mentally Retarded Children....... 53 projects $3,396,098 
Special Abilities of Students 13 projects 415,066 
Juvenile Delinquency 4 projects 140,440 
Retention of Students 8 projects 325,764 
Physically Handicapped Children 3 projects 128,160 
Social Environment and 

Personality 8 projects 270,938 


THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


An orientation course in special education together with 
specific courses in the various fields and in child growth 
and development, clinical psychology or psychiatry are 
essential for all classroom teachers today. ‘Today there 
exists a large body of scientific knowledge about human 
growth, learning, emotions and behavior, but most teachers 
obviously have had only limited access to it.” ?® Children 
have many problems while growing up, and learning to 
read is one of them.2° Over 20 per cent of reading failures 
are attributed to an emotional disturbance, and about one 
child in four has difficulty in reading. Parents become 
aware of the child’s difficulties only when he begins to bite 
his nails, has nightmares, enuresis, tics or temper tantrums. 
These are signs of a child who is emotionally disturbed due 
to continued pressure by parents and teacher to get him 
to read. 


CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


One out of every ten children in Catholic elementary 
schools today is not in a learning situation due either to 
some emotional disturbance or to some other reason. If our 


#8 “Cooperative Research Program,” School Life (September, 1958), 
12 


p. 12. 

Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957), p. 9. 

*” Sister Mary Louise Shire, O.S.U., “Meeting Individual Differences 
in Reading: The Responsibility of all Teachers, on Both Elementary 
and Secondary School Levels,” Individual Differences In Elementary 
and Secondary Children (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Press, 1956), p. 124. 
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present system of social promotion continues, these children 
will reach Catholic secondary schools without being able to 
read or master the essential subjects. Failure to pass 
entrance examinations will make elementary school termi- 
nal for many of them. The psychological, sociological and 
biological needs of retarded adolescents are now being met 
very successfully in some public junior high schools.?! 


With the continued increase in the number of special 
classes for educable mentally retarded children in Catholic 
elementary schools, some provision will have to be made for 
them in Catholic secondary schools. Surveys made of Cath- 
olic secondary schools show that 33 per cent of them had 
IQ barriers to admission and an accompanying 23 per cent 
drop-out despite their selectivity.22 Another survey di- 
vulged the fact that 510 Catholic secondary schools would 
admit low-ability pupils while 553 would not.?? Another 
study showed that the percentage of rapid learners exceeds 
the percentage of slow learners by 30.2 percentage points; 
that many private Catholic schools set an IQ of 95 or higher 
as a prerequisite for admission; and that 74 per cent of the 
secondary schools replied that they did not have any IQ 
minimum as a prerequisite for admission. The minimum 
IQ set by the remaining 26 per cent varied anywhere from 
70 to 110.24 (Special classes in the Catholic elementary 
schools generally have an IQ of 50 to 75.) Another study 
revealed that central Catholic high schools have definite 
policies with regard to scholastic standing for admission. 
Of the 88 schools contacted, half replied that they have a 
policy of refusing admission or of gradually eliminating 


* Jack W. Birch and Godfrey D. Stevens, Reaching the Mentally 
in (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 

"Sister Mary Janet Miller, S.C., General ‘et in the Ameri- 
can Catholic Secondary School (Washington, D . C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1952), p. 39. 

“Brother Louis J. Faerber, S. M., hg for Low-Ability 
Pupils in Catholic High Schools (Washington, D . C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1948), p 

* Reverend Thomas J. Frain, hdashietnesios and Instructional 
Provisions for ae and Slow Learners in Catholic Secondary Schools 
= . C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1956), 
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students with poor scholastic records; one-third had a 
policy of not admitting students with an IQ between 70 
and 90, while 14 schools demanded an entrance exami- 
nation. The question was asked: “Does the school main- 
tain a philosophy of adjusting the school to the child 
rather than the child to the school?” Replies: yes 68; 
no 19.75 


MENTAL ILLNESS CAN BE PREVENTED 


Mental retardation is different from mental illness— 
mental retardation cannot be cured, while today many who 
are mentally ill are being cured. Our problem consists in 
preventing a great proportion of mental illness, and in 
identifying and treating mild maladjustments in elementary 
and secondary schools, thus forestalling chronic, severe dis- 


orders in later life. 

Many of the adult patterns of behavior seen in our 
clinics today can be traced back to some childhood experi- 
ence.2® If there are conflicts at home, they are reflected in 
the child’s actions in school. If the teacher who is in a posi- 
tion to help the child fails him, the chances are that he 
will not get assistance anywhere. 


The bully ; the withdrawn child; the overly conscientious 
child; the child who steals, lies, bites his nails; the child 
who stutters and stammers—all of these have traits which 
have no relation either to mental abilities or physical con- 
ditions. These personality disturbances arise directly from 
environmental circumstances. 

The school, like the home, provides conditions for 
acquiring neurotic tendencies. Some children develop a 
sense of inferiority rather than a sense of accomplishment. 
The curriculum is not suited to their needs whether they 
are mentally retarded, slow learners or gifted. Physically 
handicapped children might comprise 5 per cent of. the 


* Reverend ks F. Spiers, The Central Catholic High School 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 


1951 
2 Ped briduel Differences in Elementary and Secondary School 
Children, ed. Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1956), p. 103. 
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class, while social and emotional problems might beset 10 
per cent of the class. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Democracy in education does not infer that every child 
must be registered in the same program, use the same 
books and achieve the same specific goals. We must keep 
in mind the principle of individual differences and the 
proximate end of Catholic education, that “education con- 
sists essentially in preparing man for what he must be and 
for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sub- 
lime end for which he was created .. .” 27 


The curriculum must be tailored to the needs of the slow 
learner with a special examination and a special diploma; 
special classes should be provided for the educable mentally 
retarded; early entrance to school, acceleration, enrichment, 
special class work and college credit for work done in the 
secondary schools should be planned for the gifted student; 
finally, a more practical system of marks and diplomas 
should be arranged for all students.2® Curriculums must be 
adjusted in terms of the pupil’s interests and abilities so 
as to allow for continuous learning on all ability levels, and 
provide for all needs—academic, social, emotional and voca- 
tional. When the teacher makes allowance for individual 
differences and when the normal child is physically and 
emotionally ready and properly motivated, he should be in 
a learning situation. 


The Catholic administrator who wants an effective 
school program will realize his obligations toward all of 
God’s children and attach equal importance to the social, 
emotional and intellectual aspects of the growth and devel- 
opment of all of his students. Catholic education is not for 
the few but for the many, and geared toward life here as 
well as life hereafter. According to Catholic belief and 
practice and papal pronouncements, the exceptional child, 


* Pope Pius es Divine illius Magistri (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 1929), p. 5. 

*Dom Thomas Verner eee” “pegs Psychology (New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1989), p. 
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whether he be physically or mentally impaired or intel- 
lectually gifted, is a “part of” not “apart from” Catholic 
elementary and secondary education. “Intellectual develop- 
ment, however, is not the epitome of true education. Above 
and beyond the intellect is character, and the Catholic 
school must ‘cooperate with divine grace in forming Christ 
in those regenerated by Baptism!’ Not only is this con- 
sistent with the philosophy in Christian education, it is 
demanded by the moral needs of the youth of today.” ° 


One of the principal causes of emotional disturbance is 
found in the home. Rejection, lack of affection and over- 
protection are reflected in the child’s behavior. The parent’s 
rejection may be conscious or unconscious. Rejection tends 
toward agressiveness, truancy, lying and stealing. Emo- 
tionally maladjusted children frequently have emotionally 
maladjusted parents. A parent-teacher conference is often 
very helpful. The teacher should have a good knowledge of 
the child’s home environment. Since many orders of nuns 


are unable to visit the homes, Catholic school administra- 
tors are now appointing school social service workers and 
adjustment supervisors. 


Five hundred thousand American children now have 
severe emotional disturbances and are in need of treatment. 
Unless more preventive measures are enacted by parents 
and teachers, the two hundred thousand children seen in 
psychiatric clinics each year will be greatly increased. All 
of the Catholic child guidance clinics, adolescent clinics and 
mental hygiene clinics are listed in the latest edition of 
Catholic Facilities for Exceptional Children in the United 
States. 


Every teacher should become familiar with some of the 
concepts basic to a sound mental-hygiene approach. These 
include the following propositions: (1) all behavior is 
caused; (2) the analysis of behavior is complex; and (3) 
the will to help is not enough—the intelligent approach is 


* Reverend Francis T. Hurley, Sermon at Annual Teachers’ Mass 
at the Cathedral in Washington, D. C., Catholic School Journal 
(October, 1958), p. 34. 
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necessary. Teachers spend more time in mastering subject 
matter than in learning about the children they intend to 
teach. Learning experiences must be geared effectively to 
the needs of individual students. Young children should 
not be forced to read until they are psychologically and 
physically ready.*° Emotional problems underlie reading 
disabilities, and reading disabilities are very common 
among delinquent offenders. 

Psychology does not have a good definition for an emo- 
tionally disturbed child other than “one who draws atten- 
tion to himself by his actions.” *4 This fits the aggressive 
child but not the withdrawn, quiet child. A sensitive, with- 
drawn child may be a great relief coming after an over- 
active child. Failure to assist such a child might encourage 
his aloofness and might eventually lead to schizophrenia.*” 

About 25 per cent of admissions to mental hospitals 
today are schizophrenics. Seven hundred thousand hospital 
beds—one-half of the bed-capacity in the United States— 
are occupied by mentally ill patients. One out of every 
twenty persons needs psychiatric care. Much research is 
needed in order to determine just what is inherited and 
what is caused by environment. In the early part of the 
century in this country, Dr. Adolf Meyer expressed the idea 
that schizophrenia was the result of progressive malad- 
justment. As a result of the study of life histories by two 
of his psychiatric workers, it was discovered that in many 
instances the patients were so unfortunate as not to have 
parents and teachers who could have recognized these 
traits early and recommended treatment.** 


CONTRIBUTION OF GENETICS 
One of the greatest contributions that genetics has made 
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to differential psychology has been to give us a general 
idea of what kinds of characteristics can and cannot be 
inherited. Structural or anatomical characteristics are 
determined to a large extent by genes, and psychological 
traits that are directly related to differences in structure 
can have a hereditary basis. 

Since only structures, predispositions or chemical sus- 
ceptibilities can be determined by genes, we know that there 
are many things that cannot possibly be inherited. Com- 
plex patterns of behavior are always learned. Law-break- 
ing and criminal activities are not determined by heredity. 

The National Education Association has just begun a 
nation-wide study of juvenile delinquency intended pri- 
marily for the benefit of classroom teachers. The director 
of the project, Doctor William C. Kvaraceus of Boston Uni- 
versity, says that the study is aimed to “help the teacher 
help the delinquent.” Efforts will be made to suggest prac- 
tices that will help prevent delinquent tendencies and to 
show how schools can be more articulate in informing the 
public about corrective programs. 

The definition of “delinquency” varies from country to 
country. In law, according to Rubin, “juvenile delinquency 
is what the law says it is.” ** In psychiatry and psychology 
we cannot offer such unequivocal definition. Delinquency 
is not the name of an illness, nor is there one specific cause 
or one spécific psychological category for all delinquents. 
There is a definite correlation between delinquency and 
psychological and psychiatric facts. 

In the report of the International Group of Experts on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
which met at the fifth session of the United Nations Social 
Commission, the following appears: “Logically, specific 
preventive measures fall into three categories, viz: 

(1) Prevention by early detection and treatment of 
potential delinquents before they present a manifest 
problem ; 


*S. Rubin, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CCLXI (1949), 1. 
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(2) Prevention at the stage of pre-delinquency, i.e. by 
diagnosis and treatment of the ‘problem personality’; and 


(3) Prevention by recidivism, i.e. the prevention of the 
commitment of a crime by persons previously convicted.’ 


Child guidance is an indispensable weapon in the up-to- 
date equipment of any community which hopes to wage 
war successfully against juvenile delinquency and against 
all forms of social maladjustment. Low intelligence, emo- 
tional disturbance and reading failure—all play a part in 
delinquency. The Baptists at Baylor University in Waco, 
Texas, are studying the ways of helping the five million 
illiterates in the United States. These illiterates are always 
emotionally disturbed and afraid that their associates will 
find out that they cannot read a street sign. A newspaper 
or magazine is held in the proper position only by watching 
the position of the pictures on the page. 


A Modern Penitentiary’s “Diagnostic Depot’ Viewed 
Psychiatrically as Based upon Statistics Collected 
Over a 12-Year Period from Those Inmates 
Studied and Classified Shortly After Admission*® 


Psychiatric Classification Percentage 
. With psychosis 0.05 
. Intellectually deficient (IQ under 79) ........ e 9.60 
. Without psychosis or intellectual deficiency 
(normal) 
. Psychopathic personalities 


As a result of the Alpha and Beta tests of World War I 
and the Army General Classification Tests of World War II, 
it was discovered that there was a definite relationship 
between average intelligence and average occupational 
level. Although we have different levels of intelligence on 
all social levels, still children of professional men tend to 


*® United Nations Economic and Social Council (1949), Social 
Commission, fifth session. Report of the international group of ex- 
perts on The Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
(document E/CN. 5/154). oe 

% J, A. Pennington and Irwin A. Berg, An Introduction to Clinical 
Psychology (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1954), p. 424. 
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have better IQ’s than children of day laborers. There are 
predictions that the average intelligence level will decline 
because of the small family size of the high IQ professional 
class and the large families of the lower classes. Some 
think that improvements in education may be covering up 
the decline in hereditary potentialities. There may be bio- 
logical trends that tend to eliminate genes making for 
mental deficiency in the population. It has been known for 
some time that idiots and imbeciles seldom have children. 
Most of the idiots and imbeciles come from normal or moron 
families. 


Early studies were somewhat alarming in their emphasis 
upon the incidence of mental deficiency and upon the pre- 
sumed fact that this was heritable and would follow some 
Mendelian ratio. There are more mentally retarded persons 
in institutions today than there were fifty years ago. How- 
ever, this could be due to better identification through 
psychological tests today. Biologists have turned against 


the early notions of sterilization and even in those states 
where it has been made legal it is very seldom used. 


Sterilization has been condemned by our Holy Father. 
With regard to eugenic legislation by the various states, 
we must say that “the Church alone to the exclusion of 
every civil authority can constitute matrimonial impedi- 
ments for baptized persons.’’®? The state can legislate for 
unbaptized persons. Pope Leo XIII asserted: “It is well 
to call to mind that the civil power can set up and regulate 
the civil effects of marriage; but what proximately con- 
cerns marriage itself must be left to the jurisdiction of 
the Church.’°8 Baptized persons can and should abide by 
state laws concerning blood tests. However, “with regard 
to the baptized, the state has no power to establish impedi- 
ments. . .’’ 89 


* Reverend Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., “May the State Forbid 
Marriage Because of a Social Disease?” The Ecclesiastical Review, 
XCIX (1938), 507-18. 

* Pope Leo XIII, Acta S. Sedis, XXV, p. 460. 

* Reverend Joseph P. O’Brien, The "Right of the State to Make 
Disease an Impediment to Marriage ea a D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1952), p. 135. 
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In ¢gnclusion let me stress the importance of mother- 
love for the young child under five years of age. Today in 
the United States the trend is definitely away from insti- 
tutional life for exceptional children and for children with 
multiple handicaps except in certain instances. Irregular- 
ities in the child’s emotional growth and the normal child- 
mother relationship in the early years may have very 
serious consequences. A great deal of precise data has 
been produced in recent years showing the importance of 
the psychological conditions of the early years of growth. 
A marvelous study of the intellectual development of the 
child brought up in an institution by Goldfarb,*° and the 
works of Spitz‘! both stress the early relationship between 
the mother and the child as laying the groundwork for 
happy or unhappy personality patterns in later life. Lau- 
retta Bender believes in the dangers accruing to maternal 
deprivation. Last I would like to mention a masterly study 
by Bowlby 4? which demonstrates the emotional disturbances 
caused by maternal deprivation and which thus lay the 
seeds for adult maladjustment. 
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